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Reconstruction of the United States Army. Devoting his attention to the 
educational SCTvice in the United States Army hospitals, he shows how physical 
reconstruction and educational service were carried on hand in hand. He also 
points out the wonderful effects of educational activity as a cxurative treatment. 
His purpose is particularly to show how public education could function 
in the rehabilitation of those disabled in industry, this book being an effort 
to enable this t3rpe of educational work to profit by the experience in the late 
war. 

The young men in hospitals, many of them undergoing long periods of conval- 
escence, while receiving final medical and surgical treatment, responded wonderfully 
to the curative benefits of happy, interesting occupation. Physical reconstruction, 
as a whole, proved of great value in the maintenance of good morale and of discipline 
itself. There was more in physical reconstruction than the mere physical. It coor- 
dinated the active curative forces of mind and body [pp. 1-2]. 

Mr. Crane points out the immensity of such a task as that of providing 
a curative, educational activity for 100,000 men in fifty army hospitals, men 
who had suffered a variety of disabihties and whose schooling ranged from 
none to graduation from college, with a median of about six grades. To meet 
this task it was necessary to present over one hundred and fifty different voca- 
tions or subjects of instruction, with competent teachers and necessary equip- 
ment. The fact that the work was successfully carried on reveals the possibili- 
ties of the school in such work among the disabled in industry. 

An essential feature of the book is the description of the selection and 
adaptation of vocations to svdt each specific case of disability, which would 
minister as a curative treatment, fitting the individual to become an inde- 
pendent self-supporting citizen. The surveys which were made in order to 
determine the individual capacities of the disabled are a valuable contribution 
to educational science, especially to vocational guidance. 

In making a direct application of this type of training to the re-education 
of those disabled in industry and in discussing a number of practical methods 
of instruction. Dr. Crane touches upon a field of endeavor which is yet com- 
paratively new. 

W. D. Bowman 



Teaching music with the phonograph. — The traditional school practice of 
forcmg children to drudge through years of formal drill in order to attain the 
pleasure of musical appreciation has so seldom succeeded in reaching the 
desired end that a change of methods seems to be entirely justified. The use 
of phonograph records has now become common in the better schools, but the 
results have often been unsatisfactory because of the lack of any systematic 
gradation of the records into a suitable course of training. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, the supervisor of music in the elementary schools of Los 
Angeles has made a systematic collection of material, which has been incorpor- 
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ated into a graded series of lessons' designed primarily for the elementary 
school. 

Part I of the book consists of the lesson materials outlined for each grade. 
The general nature of this course of lessons is simimarized in the following 
quotation: 

In the first three grades, no definite mention is made of rhythm, melody, or form, 
all these things being developed imconsdously in logical order. The first steps in 
the recognition of "tone color" are begun so simply that the pupil comes into this 
knowledge without knowing it. In these grades the soprano voice, the violin, flute, 
piccolo, harp, cello, and comet, are gradually introduced as solo instruments, and 
later are combiaed in simple trios and quartets. At this period the child "learns to 
listen" and later "listens to learn." In these grades music is closely correlated with 
language. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, instnunental voices and simple combina- 
tions of instruments are reviewed and extended. "Forms," such as the dance, folk 
tunes, overture, intermezzo, ballad, and part-singing are introduced; and the stringed 
instruments are presented in solo, and then as an instrumental choir. The string 
family, the woodwind family, and the brass family are singled out of the big musical 
community, and their traits illustrated. Then the various instruments of each family 
are recognized in their tonal relation to other members of their own choir. Music in 
these grades is closely correlated with history and geography. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, the work of the preceding years is elaborated, 
and the prelude, prologue, arias of the opera and oratorio, and the largo and andante 
movements of the symphony are given. Nationalism in music and the various types 
of singing voices are emphasized [p. 4]. 

Throughout the course the teacher's function is to play the records as 
her judgment dictates and to supplement them by story-teUing, explanations, 
and questions. "The pupil's part is to listen and absorb so that he may grow 
in musical consciousness" (p. 20). The text provides suitable story material 
as well as correlative songs for each lesson. The course includes ten records 
for each of the eight elementary grades, with lists of supplementary records 
for schools which may desire to extend the course. The author recommends 
that a definite time schedule be followed, suggesting as a minimum two periods 
of twenty to thirty minutes per month. Administered according to such a 
schedule, the course could be fitted into any school program. 

Part II of the book consists of chapters on the "Development of Music, " 
"Folk Songs," "National Songs," "Instruments of the Orchestra," "Musical 
Nations," "Great Composers," and "Famous Artists." It provides a care- 
ful condensation of information for the aid of the elementary teacher who has 
not had the opportunity of an elaborate musical training. 

The book contains very helpfid material for the enrichment of the course 
in music. Emphasizing as it does the "love and intelligent enjoyment of 

' Kathhyn E. Stone, Musical Appreciation Taught by Means of the Phonograph. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1922. Pp. 175. 
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music, " it provides a course which is far superior to the formal music work so 
commonly found in the grades. It recognizes clearly the psychological nature 
of appreciation and provides suitable music experiences for its development 



Survey of a small school system. — ^The application of survey methods to the 
educational problems of the small community greatly enlarges the field for 
this type of investigation. An example of the possibilities of a survey in a 
small S3rstem is provided in a recent monograph' by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the West Virginia University. 

The first section of the survey is concerned with the classification of pupils. 
According to the results of an age-grade distribution, there were 34 pupils 
accelerated, 115 normal, and 225 retarded. For the purpose of gaining addi- 
tional information relevant to the extreme retardation which existed, mental 
tests were given. Seven of the eleven grades showed an intelligence score 
equal to, or exceeding, the general grade norms. The explanation of the 
retardation is, therefore, mostly due to causes other than lack of mental 
capacity. 

The second section of the survey consists of the measurements of school 
results by means of educational tests. Standardized tests were given in arith- 
metic, reading, writing, spelling, composition, grammar, history, geography, 
and first-year algebra. The clear statistical and graphic presentation of the 
data is to be commended. In discussing the results of the tests in the eighth 
grade the report says: 

It is only when we come to study the attainments in all of the subjects together 
that we are able to get the general trend and see the general character and type of 
instruction emphasized. The comparatively high scores in vocabulary, writing, and 
formal grammar would indicate that emphasis has been laid on the formal aspects of 
the curriculum; whereas the especially low scores in comprehension in reading, arith- 
metic, central thought in poetry, language, and composition indicate that what may 
be called the functional aspects of the curriculum are not receiving the attention they 
should [pp. 34-33]- 

The third part of the survey deals with office records, reclassification, and 
general conclusions. One immediate result of the survey is seen in the 
reclassification of pupils on the basis of the tests. 

This was done with the utmost care and caution. The writer and teachers in 
charge made a very dose study of the individual scores made in each subject and in 
the intelligence tests. In case a pupil was found mentally capable and well above the 
median for the next grade in all the educational tests, that pupil was promoted at 
once, April 11, to the next grade and given a chance to prove his ability to do the work 
of that grade. 

^Educational Survey of the Philippi School System. Philippi, West Virginia: 
Board of Education, 1921. Pp. 40. $0.25. 



